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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Unless otherwise specified, values are in millions of U.S. dollars at buying 
rate. 


The Surinamese Guilder is pegged to the US $ at USS 1 = SF 1.78876 (central 
rate). The buying rate is USS 1 = SF 1.77 and 
the selling rate is USS 1 = SF 1.80. 


Income, Employment 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 


GNP at Market Prices 697 828 898 984 1080 
GNP at Constant (1973) Prices a 433 496 502 506 NA 
Per Capita GNP at Market 

Prices $1523 $1925 $2256 $2467 $2795 $3042 
Per Capita GNP at Constant 

(1970) Prices $1073 $1196 $1352 $1379 $1440 NA 
Labor Force (thousands) 1 75 L315. NA NA NA NA 
Unemployed (thousands) 3 3 3.8 NA 
Average Unemployment Rate (%) 3. Ze 
Population (thousands) 354 367 364 352 55 


Corrected labor force figures and average unemployment rates. Beginning 
1976 figures result from new method of calculating unemployment and include 
only those registered with Ministry of Labor and Public Houging in January 
of the year concerned. 


Money and Prices (as of December 31) 


Money Supply 111.9 : 139.0 154. 
Total Public Debt 43.3 

External Public Debt 

Central Bank Interest Rate (% 

Commercial Interest Rate (%) 


Retail Price Indices 
April 1968 - March 1969 = 100 
Total (Yearly Average) 
Food and Drink 
Housing and Furniture 


Clothing and Shoes 
Other 


* Revised 


NA = Not Available 





BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 


(Central rate in US 


1976 1977 1978 


Gold and Foreign Exchange 118.2 133.2 
Balance of Payments 

Current Account 

Capital Account 

Total Account 

Total Export (FOB) 

U.S. Share (percent) 

Total Imports 

U.S. Share (percent) 


Balance of Trade 


Sources: 


Central Bank of Suriname 

Ministry of Economic Affairs 

Ministry of Labor and Public Housing 
Planning Bureau 

Statistics Bureau 

Netherlands Development Cooperation Mission 
Producing Companies 
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PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF BAUXITE, ALUMINA AND ALUMINUM 


Bauxite 


Production 
(Metric Tons) 


4,900,000 


Production 
(Metric Tons) 


1,429,000 
1,194,819 
1,148,602 
1,163,000 
1,215,000 
1,287,000 
1,312,000 
1,400,000 


Production 
(Metric Tons) 


Suralco 


2,049,000 
2,085,000 
1,023,865 

898,183 
1,164,041 
1,342,446 

891,649 
1,010,846 


Suralco 


705,116 
590,483 
646,797 
559 ,856 
541,211 
647,984 
571,200 
694,755 
647,292 


Suralco 2 


ae Exports (Metric Tons) 


Billiton 


1,889,000 
1,737,000 
1,301,042 
1,114,406 
1,042,075 
942,267 
871,355 
788,742 


Exports (Metric Tons) 


Billiton 


505 , 267 
497 ,923 
443,033 
506,103 
563,436 
556 , 440 
631,721 
635,899 
524 ,586 


rts (Metric Tons) 


Billiton 


3,938,000 
3,822,000 
2,324,907 
2,012,589 
2,206,116 
2,284,713 
1,763,004 
1,799,588 
1,281,018 


1,210,383 
1,078,406 
1,089,830 
1,065,959 
1,104,647 
1,204,424 
1,202,921 
1,330,654 
1,171,878 


. These official figures vary somewhat from comparable producing company 
data but are included because of their comprehensiveness. 


- Includes aluminum skinmings. 





Rice Production 


Total Area 


Shrimp Production 


Production 
(Metric Tons) 


164,063 
162,417 
174,845 
172,500 
202,866 
223,946 
244 ,400* 
260,000 


Total Production 
(Metric Tons) 


Sources : 


Ministry of Agriculture 
Shrimp companies 


Exports 


(Metric Tons) 


93,500 


(Metric Tons) 


FOB Value of 


Exports 
(SF 1000) 


(SF 1000) 


53,849 
NA 
56,533 





SUMMARY 


Until the latter part of the 19th century, when the abolition of slavery 
caused the collapse of the plantation system, Suriname's tropical richness 
generated a substantial flow of wealth for the Netherlands. Suriname 
enjoyed almost equal prosperity from the mid-1920's until the end of World 
War II as the world's major supplier of bauxite. Since then, discoveries 
of cheaper sources of the ore and a slackening world demand for aluminum 
have mandated changes in Suriname's economic planning. With its Dutch 
traditions and Western orientation, along with the generous aid program 
($1.5 billion) established by the Netherlands upon independence, Suriname 
offers its people a standard of living far above that of the average small, 
developing country. 


Since its independence in 1975, Suriname hasshifted emphasis from a free 
enterprise economy to a mixed structure. Joint ventures between the 
government and private investors, especially in extractive and other 
industries, have become more common. The development aid program from the 
Netherlands, which will be in effect until 1990, has not yet had a signi- 
ficant impact on the productive capability of the economy. Suriname continues 
to be dependent on bauxite. Although the country has good potential in 

other sectors, particularly agriculture, investors have taken a "wait and 

see" attitude because of continuing political uncertainty. 


Suriname's fiscal policies have been relatively conservative since 
independence. The budget (estimated) for FY 1981 was $386 million and the 
deficit for FY 81 was $10 million. A $28 million deficit is projected 

for FY 1982. The Central Bank has reserve holdings of approximately 100 
percent of the currency in circulation. As Suriname imports most of its 
needs, its balance of payments shows a deficit in spite of the large 

income derived from bauxite levies. Netherlands aid has been applied 
slowly enough to avoid fueling the inflation rate which, according to local 
bank estimates, has decreased from about 14 percent in 1980 to 9 percent 

in 1981. 


Surinamers are Western-oriented and are gradually turning to the United 
States as an alternative to the Netherlands, the former mother country. 
Suriname continues to carry on most of its trade, both import and export, 
with the United States. Even with the current economic slowdown and 
continuing political uncertainty, Suriname will continue to present sales 
and investment opportunities for U.S. businesses. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL FACTORS 


Suriname remains under martial law as a result of the coup of February, 

1980. In August of 1980 the Constitution was suspended and Parliament 
dissolved. The military has recently established a "Revolutionary Front" 
composed of representatives of regional people's committees, labor unions, 
and other interest groups. The Commander of the National Army heads the 
Front, which has as its objective the advancement of "revolutionary" aims. 
Political activity outside the Front is banned. A temporary constitution, 
"Basic Civil Rights and Responsibilities," was proclaimed by the Army 
Commander in a decree on March 31, 1982. However, the provisions of this 
constitution can be suspended at any time by direction of the military. 

This decree will remain in effect until a new constitution is drafted, 

under the auspices of the Revolutionary Front. This is projected to 

occur within two years. Much of the everyday business of running the 
country has been returned to a civilian government appointed by the military. 
The latest government was installed on April 1, 1982. Although proponents 
of leftist philosophy have been appointed to various positions in the 
government, the country has, so far, continued to take a relatively realistic 
and moderate course, especially in business and foreign affairs. 


The lack of trained manpower continues to be a constraint on growth, and 

a bottleneck in the application of the Dutch development assistance. About 
one out of every three Surinamers resides in the Netherlands. Suriname has 
long had its own university but there are more Surinamese doctors, 


engineers, lawyers, and other locally-trained professionals in the 
Netherlands than in Suriname. Emigration increased as a result of the 
1980 coup and consequent political instability. So far, Dutch attempts to 
stem this flow by requiring visas for entry into the Netherlands have had 
only a limited effect on the continuing "brain drain." 


In Paramaribo, where most of the country's population lives, unemployment 
is rumning at an estimated 24 percent of the potential workforce. Most of 
the unemployed are poorly educated and young (65% of the unemployed are 
under the age of 25). Paradoxically, a study made in 1980 indicated that 
there are twenty-seven thousand foreigners, mostly Guyanese, employed in 
skilled and semi-skilled jobs previously held by Surinamers who migrated 
to the Netherlands. 


More than half of the Surinamers living here are under 17 years of age. 
According to the 1980 census, the average income per wage earner in 
Paramaribo is approximately $4200 per year; workers outside the capital 
earn approximately $7500. Some of the population is noted for its hard 
work and ambition. The experience of U.S. firms working here, especially 
those with well-conceived training programs and pay policies, has 
generally been good. 
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CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


BAUXITE: The bauxite industry is the most important sector of Suriname's 
economy. The two firms involved are the Suriname Aluminum Company (SURALCO), 
a branch operation of Alcoa, and Billiton Maatschappij Suriname N.V., owned 
by Royal Dutch Shell. These firms account for an estimated 20 percent of 
GDP, 80 percent of total exports, and approximately 25 percent of Suriname's 
total tax revenues; they employ 6,600 workers. 


Government revenue increased dramatically in 1974 when a bauxite levy of 

6 percent of the realized value of aluminum ingot in the United States was 
introduced. A new 3-year bauxite agreement was entered into by the Government 
of Suriname in 1979 which kept the 6 percent levy but dropped its demand 

for minimum production levels designed to assure the government a minimum 
amount of yearly revenue. 


The availability of cheaper bauxite from Australia, West Africa, and Brazil, 
and the worldwide recession in the aluminum industry continues to have an 
impact on the production and shipment of bauxite and its derivatives from 
Suriname. Bauxite shipments decreased by 518,570 MT (28.8%), alumina 
shipments decreased by 158,771 Mr (11.9%), and aluminum shipments by 

13,902 MT (30.5%) in 1981 from 1980. 


As a result, government revenues were considerably reduced in 1981. The 
decreased shipments of bauxite and its derivatives will have a significant 
impact on Suriname's balance of trade for the coming fiscal year. Suralco 
has already announced that it will have to reduce further its production 
for 1982 by about 20 percent. Billiton has announced that its production 
will increase slightly in 1982. 


Continued demands for significantly higher wages by the well-organized 
bauxite labor union, which represents the highest paid workers in Suriname, 
and the new government's position that all prior agreements made with the 
bauxite producers are subject to review, make the short term fyture of 
this industry, the foundation of the Suriname economy, uncertain. 


ENERGY: The West Suriname Development Project, the largest development 
plan to date using Netherlands aid, was ambitiously conceived as a multi- 
vhased effort involving the construction of two large dams to produce more 
than 500 MW of hydro-electricity, a new industrial and agricultural port 
city at Apoera, a 72 kilometer railroad for surface transport of bauxite 
from deposits in the Bakhuys Mountains to the river port of Apoera, an 
aluminum smelter, and a canal for agricultural irrigation and transport. 
However, the government has deferred a decision regarding the construction 
of the Kabalebo Hydroelectric dams, the centerpiece of the project. The 
previous Chin-A-Sen government opted for the Phaedra-Jai Creek projects 
instead, which, according to advocates, would double the hydroelectric 
capacity of the existing Afobaka dam at a lower unit cost than the Kabalebo 
scheme by diverting water into the Afobaka reservoirs from Jai Creek, 
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providing water head for the use of additional generators at the Afobaka 
dam and downstream at Phaedra. However the Phaedra-Jai Creek projects 
would not generate enough power to significantly increase industrial 
capacity, only enough to reduce Suriname's fuel imports for electrical 
generation. ‘The present government has said it would review the Kabalebo 
project, provided it can be funded without using GOS or Netherlands aid 
funds. At time of writing it is not clear which, if either, project will 
be implemented. 


Ten years ago sands containing heavy oil were serendipitously discovered 
in Saramacca district while drilling for potable water in a school yard. 
In 1981 the Suriname State Oil Company, established in 1980, signed an 
agreement with Gulf Oil for on- and off-shore exploration of oil. The 
on-shore exploration is almost completed and, according to press releases, 
it is expected that on-shore wells will produce about 500 barrels a day of 
Oil suitable for oil fired electric generators used in Paramaribo. Gulf 
Oil will start off-shore exploratory drilling in mid-1982. Presently 
Suriname imports 13,000 barrels of oil per day of which about 50% is used 
to genera’e power. 


RICE: Rice production is one of the major sectors of Suriname's economy, 

and after the bauxite industry, the second largest source of foreign exchange. 
Improved rice strains, increased mechanization, and increased planting 

have resulted in increased production. 


Paddy land increased from 44,000 hectares in 1974 to an estimated 65,000 
hectares in 1980. Available paddy land in Nickerie District (Northwest 
Suriname) will almost double upon completion of the "Multi-Phase Corantijn 
Canal Project," originally scheduled for 1982 but delayed until 1984. This 
canal will provide additional fresh water for irrigation to the Nickerie 
District. 


The government has its own experimental rice breeding station in western 
Suriname, the "Stichting Experimentele Landbouw." It seeks to breed strains 
with not only a high yield and short growing season but also stiffer 

stalks more suitable for mechanical harvesting. The station has already 
developed varieties that average 4,000 kilograms of rice per hectare (3600 
pounds per acre) with a growing time of 120 days, permitting two crops per 
year. 


In 1981 trouble began for Suriname's rice industry. Suriname, as a benefi- 
ciary under the Lome Agreement, pays reduced tariff rates for its rice 
exported to the European Economic Community. However, high production and 
transportation costs, exacerbated recently by lower crop and mill yields, 
offset the benefits of the lower tariff. As a result, many of Suriname's 
markets for rice are being taken over by other rice producing countries, 

in particular, the U.S. Another factor which influences the competitive 
position of Surinamese rice is that farmers have demanded a higher price 
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for their padi (unhusked rice). The Military subsequently established a 
minimum price for padi without taking the world market price into conside- 
ration. Local rice exporters are reluctant to buy the padi, claiming that 
it is now too expensive to be sold for a profit in the world market. The 
government and rice exporters have negotiated some subsidies which come at 
the expense of the domestic producers of animal feed, and ultimately, the 
population of Suriname. At present, Suriname has a surplus of padi for 
which it has not been able to find a buyer. 


FISHING: According to officials of one of the largest producing companies 
in the shrimp industry, production of the two major campanies, Suriname 
American Industries Limited (SAIL - an American firm in which the Government 
of Suriname has an interest) and SUJAFI (a Surinamese and Japanese owned 
firm) declined by 25 percent in 1981. Because of a prosperous 1980, the 
shrimp fleet was increased by 20 vessels in early 1981. However, after 
several months of reduced catches, these 20 vessels were transferred to 
French Guiana and the fleet returned to its original number of 140 boats. 
Not only has the shrimp catch declined but the world market price of shrimp, 
now at $5.70 per pound, has kept pace only with the increasing costs of 

fuel and equipment. 


OTHER FOREIGN TRADE: Although Suriname also exports timber, sugar, and 
tropical produce, the quantities are much less than the amounts possible 
were the country's agricultural potential realized to the fullest. 
Suriname continues to import much of what it consumes, using foreion 
exchange to import meat, and processed foods. This results not only from 
the reluctance of a large segment of the population to return to the 
countryside and do agricultural work, but also from prior government 
policies. The new government has announced its intention to utilize Suriname's 
natural resources better and to increase meat and dairy production. It is 
also interested in encouraging the food processing industry to provide 
new jobs and foreign exchange. 


Government sponsored palm oil plantations supply 90 percent of Suriname's 
edible oil needs. The government has established an experimental cattle 
ranch and several private investors have started raising cattle. If these 
ventures prove successful, Suriname can expect to become not only self- 
sufficient but also an exporter of beef. 


Marienburg, the last sugar plantation in Suriname, was purchased by the 
government in 1974 in an attempt to revive it. However, sugar production 
has been falling and, although Suriname has been exporting rum base and 
unrefined sugar to the EEC under a quota agreement, it must import refined 
sugar to meet some of its domestic needs. The government, in order to 
improve production, has already invested several million dollars in capital 
improvements at the plantation and plans further investment. 
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Manufactured goods are mostly imported. Suriname's relatively high wages 
and small potential domestic market preclude most domestic manufacturing, 
although the government is implementing a policy of local manufacture and 
import substitution. Imports of many consumer products may be reduced or 
stopped. 


FOREIGN AID 


Suriname's Bureau of Statistics has estimated that 43 percent of the goods 
consumed by the average Surinamese family are imported. As a result, 
Suriname's balance of payments has been characterized by a persistent 
deficit on current account offset by a surplus on capital account derived 
from development aid, which after bauxite is the mainstay of the country's 


economy . 


The Netherlands is the main aid donor. At the time of Suriname's indepen- 
dence in 1975 Holland agreed to provide more than $1.5 billion (at 1975 
prices) in development assistance over a 10- to 15-year period. Of this, 
$1.1 billion currently is earmarked for the cofinancing of projects approved 
by a joint Dutch-Surinamese Development Commission (CONS) in a multi-year 
development plan; $250 million is to be used for extending guarantees on 
foreign loans made to Suriname; and the remaining $150 million, contingent 
upon matching funds, to be available only after the initial $1.1 billion 

has been spent. Through mid-1980, $400 million of the available 

money has been spent on projects. Due to a lack of planning and managerial 
expertise, the execution of projects has fallen behind schedule. The new 
government may attempt to have a large part of these funds reallocated 

away from projects designed by the former civilian government. Much of the 
development money has been spent on social welfare and public works programs. 


Other significant aid donors are the United Nations Development Program, 
the EEC, and the Organization of American States. Their programs mainly 
involve the supply of technical experts. 


LABOR 


Organized labor follows the Dutch model. On the one hand, unions are strong 
and militant and the labor force, especially in the industrial and business 
sector, is relatively well-organized. As in the Netherlands, labor here 
aspires to a greater degree of "co-determination" and more obligations 

on the part of the employer to labor than is typical in the United States. 
Labor unions were founded for the most part for political purposes. However, 
their discipline is so weak that leaders are unable to set dues at levels 
that provide adequate operating funds, much less build up a strike benefits 
"war chest." Though workers have sometimes taken to the streets for politi- 
cal causes, most union action is directly related to the workers' pocket- 
books, usually with little regard for production economics and profitability. 
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An estimated 180,000 Surinamese now live in the Netherlands, including many 
skilled and semi-skilled workers. This has seriously affected the local 
economy. Many left immediately after independence, drawn by higher wages 
and social welfare benefits in the Netherlands. Since the initial exodus, 
the continuing economic and political uncertainty have kept emigration 
figures relatively high. Even with the stricter visa controls implemented 
by the Dutch, many Surinamers are emigrating to the Netherlands each month, 
some legally and some illegally. The Surinamese Government has continually 
said it wants to limit this flow and to encourage remigration, but so far 
it has come up with little more than urgent vleas by prominent Surinamers 
to their expatriate countrymen. 


Another significant problem is the relatively high level of unemployment 

here. According to the 1980 census, unemployment in Paramaribo and environs, 
where the majority of Suriname's population resides, is 24 percent. This 
social problem is exacerbated by the perception among Surinamese that Guyanese 
come into Suriname and work harder for lower wages. 


GOVERNMENT ECONOMIC POLICY 





Fundamental differences regarding the development program and use of 

development funds caused the former government to resign on February 4, 1982. 

The Military at the same time suspended the Planning and Advisory Board and 

promised that a new government would be installed on March 15, 1982. An 

acting President with ceremonial responsibilities was appointed. An 

attempted military coup on March 11, 1982 brought about a delay until April l, 
1982 in the installation of the new government. 


The new government released the details of a new Action Program on May 1, 
1982. Among the various points were the promise of a constitution before 
the end of the two-year term of this government; the appointment of an 
agency consisting of representatives of government, industry, and labor to 
consider wage, price, and profit policy; more efficient management for 
government-owned businesses and a reduction in subsidies; adjustments and 
reductions to the income tax; government funded health care for the poor; 
additional government funded low cost housing; a more liberal policy of 
land distribution; worker participation in the management of government 
enterprises; the promotion of small scale industries for processing 
forestry and agricultural products; the establishment of industrial parks; 
protection of newly established industry; the creation of a Bureau of 
Standards; the appropriation of special funds for speculative, high risk 
business loans; the expansion of land suitable for mechanized rice farming 
and other agriculture; the expansion of the food processing and packing 
industry; and the further development of the mining sector into kaolin, 
glass, brick, and ceramic production. In addition the Action Plan also 
promises public works projects such as the construction of police and fire 
stations, rural electrification, potable water supply for villages in the 
interior, bridges, and improvements to the ferry service, airports, and 
harbor facilities. 
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All in all, the new government appears to be guided by the same social and 
economic philosophy as that of its predecessor. Development money is to a 
large extent directed toward increasing social welfare and public works 
programs rather than at the productive sector of the economy. It may be 
that when the Dutch Aid program and the rich coastal deposits of bauxite 
are both depleted, Suriname will be saddled with a welfare system and 
standard of living it can no longer afford. The new government has announced 
its intention to promote productivity in the private sector, yet its 
Action Program is just as emphatic as the Urgency Program of the prior 
government in keeping the government officially involved in business, both 
as surrogate entrepreneur and as regulator. Its policy of import substitu- 
tion defies the fundamental economic laws of comparative advantage and 
economy of scale and, because most of the raw materials must be imported, 
is likely to lead to little more than the creation of small scale packaging 
facilities. 


The government will continue to be interventionist in the wholesale and 
retail markets. Retail prices on most items have long been fixed, and the 
government earlier made an abortive first attempt to control profit margins. 
It is a monopoly importer of many basic foodstuffs. Price controls on 
basic commodities such as flour, sugar, rice, bread, etc., which often were 
ignored in the past, are now being enforced. 


To further its effort to control imports and save foreign exchange, the 
government signed an agreement effective February 1, 1982 with the 
"Societe General de Surveillance S.A." (S.G.S.) in Geneva to inspect all 
exports to Suriname prior to shipment. Under the new decree importers are 
required to submit details of their intended purchases to the Ministry of 
Transport, Trade and Industry in Paramaribo. The Ministry will designate 
orders requiring pre-shipment inspection and price verification, and for 
which an S.G.S. report will be required for the exchange of foreign currency. 
This process has, perhaps intentionally, made the import procedure more 
complex, time consuming, and expensive. Business firms have protested to 
the government and warned of the impending shortages of goods, and higher 
prices that may result. 


FINANCIAL SITUATION 


Suriname continues to rely heavily on foreign goods and services, and, 

as a result, imports inflation. The effects of this have been partially 
alleviated by Suriname's pegging the value of its Guilder to the U.S. Dollar. 
The inflation rate for 1981 was 9 percent. During 1981 the Government's 
monetary policy in the economy was largely passive. There was no attempt 

to increase savings and reduce consumption by increasing interest rates. 

The Central Bank did reduce the money supply by imposing an overall credit 
ceiling on the country's banks. 
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The budget deficit for 1982 is projected at $28 million. However, increased 
spending by the military and Ministry of Foreign Affairs; demands for 
higher wages by government employees (approximately 40% of the work force); 
increased social spending; and other factors may raise the deficit for 

1982 and later years considerably. The government has taken steps to 
increase revenue and decrease expenditures to cope with this problem. A 
new income tax was implemented on January 1, 1982. Many government fees 

and service charges were raised and additional ones imposed. However, as 
the economy continues to decline and business continues to stagnate, much 
income in the form of bauxite levies, import duties, and business taxes will 
be lost. 


The present government has not only put a freeze on the hiring of civil 
servants, but is also actively seeking to eliminate non-productive positions. 
This may change with the government's promise to create new jobs. The 
freeze has also been offset by a steady build-up of the army, which has 
doubled and probably will continue to grow. The police force is also 
expanding. 


The government has tripled old age pensions (to the equivalent of U.S. $42.00 
per month) while lowering the age of eligibility. There has also been a 
substantial expansion of health insurance coverage for both working and 

retired civil servants and the poor. The government is trying to increase 
its revenues to pay for these increased expenditures. Part of these growing 
costs will be paid out of Dutch development aid, but it appears that the 

FY 81 deficit may be considerably higher than the $17 million announced. 


IMPLICATION FOR THE UNITED STATES 


The United States remains Suriname's largest single trading partner, 
providing more of Suriname's imports and acceoting more of its exports than 
any other nation. . According to the U.S. Department of Commerce, U.S. exports 
to Suriname during 1981 remained approximately the same as for 1980, 

$138 million; imports from Suriname were worth $199.4 million, an increase 
of $75 million over 1980. This relationship is likely to continue for the 
forseeable future for several reasons, the chief of which is that the 
Surinamese Guilder is tied to the U.S. Dollar. This assures price stability 
for U.S. purchases, sales, and contracts. 


The Gulf ports of the United States provide the closest and fastest point 
of supply for Suriname's import needs. Although formerly a Dutch colony, 
Suriname has looked in recent years more to the United States as a source 
of supply. American suppliers should continue to find limited markets for 
heavy equipment, agricultural machinery, vehicles, marine supplies, large 
and small electrical appliances, textiles and ready-made clothing, building 
supplies, pharmaceuticals, insecticides, fertilizers, and agricultural 
commodities, although import of some items (e.g. most men's shoes, large 
automobiles) is prohibited. 
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The downturn in the Surinamese economy which began in 1979 will affect 

the volume of U.S. exports to Suriname in the foreseeable future. Economists 
and businessmen attribute this decline to both high interest rates and the 
relative uncertainties existing since the 1980 coup. With foreign interest 
rates at a high level, the commercial sector is hesitant to seek overseas 
sources of capital for expansion. The military coup of February, 1980, 

the suspension of the constitution in March of 1981, and the abortive 

March, 1982 coup also contributed to the economic slowdown. Businessmen 
here face not only the uncertain economic future caused by the downturn 

in the world economy but also an uncertain political and economic future 
domestically. Many businessmen have taken a "wait to see" attitude, delaying 
reordering of supplies and shelving plans for expansion of inventory and 
plant. The slowdown in execution of projects funded by Dutch aid has also 
put a damper on the economy. The cash flow into the economy and the number 
of jobs provided have both declined. 


Another factor which will affect the volume of U.S. exports to Suriname is 

the drop in value of European currencies, especially the Dutch Guilder, vis 

A vis the U.S. Dollar and Surinamese Guilder. European items are much cheaper 
now than they were before. But this may be partially offset by some 
Surinamese preference for American products and by lower shipping costs 

from U.S. ports. 


Expanded import substitution policies will probably not affect the amount 
of U.S. exports to Suriname significantly. There is little doubt that the 


government will take protectionist measures to foster the growth of fledgling 
domestic industries. Both high tariffs and non-tariff barriers will probably 
become more common as the Government seeks to "establish Suriname's 

economic independence." But the present need for finished products remains 
high, and establishment of domestic industries (if it occurs) should provide 
a market for both U.S. machinery and technology. 


Should Suriname decide to participate in the Caribbean Basin Initiative, 

it may be possible to attract some American investors who wish to take 
advantage of Suriname's high literary rate, its proximity to the Caribbean 
market, and its potential for expansion of the agricultural and food 
processing sectors. Government pronouncements with respect to CBI this far, 
however, have been characterized by a high degree of scepticism. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 











